180                THE DUTIES  OF AUTHORS.

I have tried to indicate some of the obvious
temptations of authors, especially so far as they are
strengthened by the practice of authorship as a pro-
fession. They may be summed up by saying that
they tend to degrade the profession into a trade, and
a trade which has as many tricks as the least elevat-
ing kind of business. It would be, perhaps, desirable
to end by deducing some definite moral. But, in the
first place, I think that any such moral as I could
give is sufficiently indicated by the statement of the
dangers. And, in the second place, I do not think
that there is any moral that can be regarded as
peculiar to authors. For an author, after all, is a
man, and, as all men ought to be, a workman. His
power comes to this, that he is a man with a special
capacity for exciting sympathy. That he should be
a good workman, therefore, goes without saying ; and
it follows that he should have a sense. of responsi-
bility in whatever department he undertakes ; that
he should not bestow his advice upon us without
qualifying himself to be a competent adviser; nor
write philosophical speculation without serious study
of philosophy ; nor, if possible, produce poetry or
even fiction without filling his mind by observation
or training it by sympathy with the great movements
of thought which are shaping the world in which we
live. It is a sort of paradox which cannot be